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SIGMA XI QUARTERLY 
G. A. Miller 

The Sigma Xi Quarterly was started as an experiment about 
five years ago, the first number having been issued in March, 1913. 
The Society at first guaranteed the expense of the publication for 
only one year. The fact that the financial support has been continued 
during a period of four or five years without much opposition does 
not prove conclusively that the majority of the members of the 
Society are in favor of a regular official publication. Some of those 
who may have had little confidence in the usefulness of such an 
organ were nevertheless willing to give it a liberal trial, especially 
since the additional expense thus entailed was slight. 

That the Society of the Sigma Xi can live and prosper without 
a regular publication seems to have been proved by the first quarter 
century of its history. Hence the question of the continuance or 
the discontinuance of its Quarterly does not appear to be a question 
of life or death for the Society. It is, however, a question of great 
importance, and it seems fortunate that this question has come 
squarely before our entire membership. If the Sigma Xi Quar- 
terly does not serve the Society and the cause for which the Society 
stands commensurately with the expense involved it ought to be 
either changed or discontinued as soon as possible. 

It is true that "the Sigma Xi as a national organization is not 
seeking to advance a specific line of investigation as most scientific 
societies are" but evidently this does not prove that it, "as con- 
stituted has no propaganda or mission that justifies a journal." 
Our National Academy of Sciences is "not seeking to advance a 
specific line of investigation" but saw fit to inaugurate a regular 
journal, viz., Proceedings of the National Academy of Sciences, after 
more than fifty years had elapsed since its organization. In recent 
decades there has been a growing tendency to organize research 
separately in various subjects in the form of national societies named 
after these subjects, and there are those who believe that these or- 
ganizations have attained such a preponderant influence as to threat- 
en the very life of general research organizations as serious factors 
in our scientific development. 

On the other hand, there are also those who believe that it is a 
matter of the greatest importance to maintain common scientific 
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life in order to secure unity and helpful interactions, and to avoid 
scientific estrangement and mistrust. The history of science has 
taught us that some subjects which were apparently far apart and 
which were developed separately for a long time were later seen to 
have important elements in common. The discovery of these com- 
mon elements and their development has led to marked advances in 
the separate fields themselves. By way of illustration we may refer 
to the fields of algebra and geometry so happily welded by the work 
of Descortes, Fermat, and others. 

Why does a national organization which is "seeking to advance 
a specific line of investigation" need a special journal? One obvious 
reason is that such a journal promotes coordination of the scientific 
efforts of investigators who are widely separated, and tends to 
elevate standards by enabling all workers in the same field to profit 
by the most recent fruitful developments. The prompt publica- 
tion of important results which these journals make possible serves 
as an inspiration to their discoverers and as a protection against use- 
less duplication of efforts on the part of other investigators in the 
same field. 

Fundamentally there is not much difference between these rea- 
sons underlying the publication of a regular periodical by a society 
which aims to advance a specific line of investigation and by one 
which, like the Sigma Xi, aims to promote the interests of scientific 
investigation in general. The fact that the Sigma Xi aims to create 
high ideals and to reach the investigator very early in his career 
makes its task the more serious and calls for all the wisdom that 
can be secured by means of united efforts. The administration 
of the local affairs of a chapter, especially as regards elections, is 
beset with such great temptations to lower standards that it seems 
especially desirable to have all the support which publicity and the 
strict adherence to high standards in leading centers can supply. 

Those who have been members of boards of electors realize 
that the work which the Society of the Sigma Xi aims to do is 
not sufficiently understood by a considerable part of the member- 
ship. Moreover, if the work of the board of electors is poorly done 
more harm than good is apt to result therefrom. To secure a proper 
atmosphere for efficient work on the part of a chapter of the Sigma 
Xi it is usually necessary to overcome some opposition on the part 
of those who fail to take seriously the great difference between the 
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functions of the Sigma Xi and those of an ordinary science club. 
The members of the latter are companions in research while those 
of the former are companions in zealous research with emphasis 
on the word zealous. 

This word zealous is making the trouble and causing friction 
unless a healthy atmosphere has been created. It leads to the choos- 
ing of one out of many when we would naturally prefer to say 
that all who will may come. It leads us to scrutinize the scientific 
work of our colleagues and to pronounce judgment on it when we 
would naturally prefer to overlook scientific shortcomings in view 
of the admirable qualities or services of great importance along 
non-investigational lines. It leads us to long for such help as an 
official organ can supply while the science club may not feel the need 
of such outside support in the administration of its affairs. 

It is doubtless true that many of us have found that "compara- 
tively little matter vital to the chapters or to the membership is 
conveyed by the Quarterly." Some of us had hoped that it would 
be possible to find regularly therein brief reports of important 
scientific discoveries presented before the various chapters. Some 
of us take little interest in the necessary machinery for running a 
scientific organization, being interested only in its product. Some 
of us have doubtless found for this reason national conventions un- 
attractive, and that our interest in the "dinners" almost vanishes 
with the serving of the last course by the waiters. 

Much of this can be explained by the fact that we are so apt 
to become merely companions in research instead of companions 
in zealous research. The strenuous life demanded of the latter re- 
quires an interest in the machinery as well as in the product. In the 
case of the Society of the Sigma Xi the machinery is, according to 
its constitution, unusually difficult to handle and the editors of the 
Quarterly have naturally paid much attention to it in view of its 
fundamental position in the organization. 

It should be remembered that the Quarterly has thus far been 
conducted on a very economical scale. We should not expect to 
find in a periodical costing us only about twenty cents per annum 
as much vital matter as in one costing from ten to fifty times as 
much, as is the case with regard to our research journals devoted to 
special subjects. Moreover, our support of the Quarterly should 
not be determined solely by our interest in its contents. The ques- 
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tion is a much broader one and includes the consideration of the 
influence this periodical has had on raising standards of the various 
chapters and on higher research ideals in various universities. In 
these days of severe national trial we should be especially interested 
in the diffusion of high ideals with respect to one of the greatest 
sources of national strength, viz., the scientific research relating to 
the discovery of causes without which nations otherwise nobly en- 
dowed may be swept away by a ruthless enemy. 

Local addresses which might properly be disseminated among 
our general membership by means of an official publication are not 
necessarily better or worse than those which have "a ready avenue 
of publication in one of the many reputable and well-established 
technical journals." The former should be of peculiar interest 
to members of our organization not on account of their general 
scientific interest but because they relate peculiarly to the special 
mission of our Society. The question whether this special mission 
is a wise one is not under consideration here. It is a mission which 
we are pledged to support and which has brought to some of us 
duties which we assumed with reluctance and perhaps with mis- 
givings as regards our own interests. 

The various chapters with which I happened to have been con- 
nected have also "taken pride in trying to accomplish something 
worth while on a minimum of expense." It seems to me that the 
Quarterly has thus far been conducted along the same line. Possibly 
many of our chapters might be regarded as types of research ex- 
periment stations with respect to getting a large scientific return 
for a small financial outlay. "The purely business part of our 
transactions and minor notices can be well taken care of, as form- 
erly, by leaflets issued preceding and following the annual con- 
vention." As I understand it each member might thus be saved 
an annual expense item of from ten to fifteen cents — an item worth 
noting to be sure but one which many of us would be glad to sacrifice 
for a propaganda looking towards greater uniformity and towards 
the uplifting and maintenance of higher standards in various chap- 
ters. 

That the publication of the main evidences on which elections, 
especially faculty elections, were based tends towards higher stand- 
ards seems to require no argument. It is true that these evidences 
furnish in the main uninteresting reading matter, but they constitute 
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a public record of those admitted to become our companions in 
zealous research and we should be interested in such companions 
even if we do not expect to become personally acquainted with 
them. If our interest in them does not extend to the total of ten or 
fifteen cents per annum we might possibly be willing to invest this 
amount in such records with a view to future reference. 

I do not know that the Quarterly was ever "padded into a 
journal" or that matter was "introduced which is not only useless, but 
beneath the plane of the organization." All the journals which I 
receive contain articles which I do not take time to read, but I do 
not attribute this to padding. Many new members come into our 
Society from year to year and they are naturally interested in matters 
that some of us who have been in the Society for a long time would 
not take time to read. Our unique mission and large membership 
seem to me to warrant an official publication if we are really in 
earnest about upholding the principles of the Society of the Sigma 
Xi, which seems to have taken permanent roots in our scientific life 
and must not be allowed to degenerate into a scientific farce. 

The life, death, or reform of the official organ is, however, 
properly a matter for the entire membership to decide. Forced 
feeding may sometimes be justifiable but this force should not be 
wielded by a few enthusiasts without authority. The Society is 
greatly indebted to those who have so freely given time and thought 
to the organization and maintenance of the Quarterly during five 
years. If the experiment has not led to the results that were 
expected there seem to be good reasons for believing it has been 
worth while. Those of us whose indifference and failure to render 
requested assistance have thus far prevented the full realization of 
the plans made for the Quarterly feel like thanking its promoters 
for having held a higher opinion of us than we deserved. 



